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At its height in the mid-seventh century BCE, the Assyrian Empire 
held sway over the entire Near East; it was the largest, best organized empire 
the ancient Western world had yet seen. 1 With sophisticated central and pro- 
vincial administrations and a standing army second to none, the Assyrians 
appeared to be invincible. Yet, just fifty years after reaching its zenith, the 
empire faced annihilation at the hands of a Babylonian-Median coalition. 
Modern studies have struggled to explain how the power that had domi- 
nated the Near East for more than four hundred years could succumb so 
quickly to invasion. Citing causes such as resource depletion, internal and 
external dissention, economic decline, and dwindling provincial popula- 
tions, most explanations have ignored warfare altogether except to assume a 
fundamental military weakness that the sources do not confirm. 2 In fact, the 
Assyrians were a militaristic society whose long-held and deeply ingrained 
assumptions about warfare played a crucial role in rendering their heartland 
vulnerable to the type of attack that destroyed it. 3 

One consequence of Assyria's violent downfall is that comparatively lit- 
tle written or material evidence has survived from the period in question 
(ca. 630-610). When the Babylonians and Medes destroyed all the palaces 
and administrative centers in the Assyrian heartland, they also obliterated 
decades of economic records, royal inscriptions, and other state documents, 
thus leaving large gaps in our knowledge of Assyria's internal situation and 
foreign relations during the period leading up to the war. For example, 
despite ample evidence for Median-Assyrian contact up to about 656 BCE, 
sources after that date are completely silent about the Medes until their sud- 
den invasion of Assyria in 614. As a result, much of the attacks political con- 
text has been lost. In Assyria, the archaeological record is all that is left to 
bear witness to the empires fate. 4 
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Indeed, the only near-contemporary account of the Assyria's collapse 
presents the victor's point of view. The Nabopolassar Chronicle (NC) and the 
Fall of Nineveh Chronicle (FNC) are part of the group of cuneiform tablets, 
known collectively as the Babylonian Chronicle, that documents important 
events in Babylonian history. 5 Written in a terse, seemingly objective style, 
these reports contain only selected facts with little elaboration. In addition 
to the chronicles, scattered economic texts, royal inscriptions, and other 
miscellaneous tablets help establish the chronology and provide additional 
details. 6 Later, external sources such as the Bible, Berossus, and the classical 
authors Herodotus, Xenophon, and Ctesias generally corroborate the ear- 
lier evidence but otherwise contribute little that is new or reliable. 7 Though 
fragmentary and difficult to interpret, the surviving evidence nevertheless 
reveals valuable information about how the Assyrian Empire met its end. 

The Armies 

None of the extant sources includes information on such basic military mat- 
ters as the size or composition of armies, troop deployments, tactics, or strat- 
egies. However, by extrapolating from slightly earlier material, it is possible 
to get a general idea of the armies involved. 8 In the mid-seventh century BCE, 
the Assyrian armed forces consisted of a standing core, deportee units, and 
men performing z'&H-service (corvee duty / national service). In addition, 
allies and clients were required to send men to serve alongside the Assyr- 
ians, and from the mid-eighth century on, specialized contingents (usually 
chariots or cavalry) captured from defeated armies were incorporated into 
the standing Assyrian army. The Assyrians employed a regular chain of com- 
mand, which ran from the king, his generals, and division commanders all 
the way down to officers in charge of small units of varying size. 

Infantrymen— light armed auxiliaries and Assyrian levies (archers and 
spearmen) and heavy armed regulars (archers, spearmen, and slingers)— were 
variously outfitted with bows, spears, swords, daggers, slings, and, less com- 
monly, maces or battle-axes. Soldiers armor differed according to their unit 
type, and some units, such as Assyrian light archers, wore only head protec- 
tion. 9 Fully armed soldiers carried a heavy shield and wore a conical helmet 
made of bronze or iron, as well as a metal breastplate or scale armor. The army 
employed a number of shield types, including heavy round shields (akin to 
the later Greek hoplori), small bucklers, and tower shields made out of wicker. 

Chariots were manned by teams of three or four, a driver, fighter (archer/ 
spearman), and one or two shield bearers. In the late seventh century, chari- 
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ots were large and heavy— their wheels almost as tall as a man— and were 
probably used on parade and at sieges rather than in battle. 10 Cavalry were 
armed with bows or lances, daggers, and short swords. Although at this 
time, horsemen had neither proper saddles with girth straps nor stirrups, 
well-designed bridles and bits helped riders control their mounts. Because 
horses were expensive and difficult to train, they were accoutered with thick 
leather armor, which proved a disadvantage in action against the lighter, 
faster horses of opponents such as the Medes. The Assyrians were the first 
sedentary power of the Near East to develop cavalry (in the ninth century 
BCE), but since the heartland was not ideal for raising horses, the acqui- 
sition of suitable mounts was a perennial problem. The Assyrians went to 
great lengths to procure heavy breeds from Nubia for chariot teams, and 
smaller breeds from the western Zagros polities and Media for cavalry use. 11 
The Medes' success against the Assyrians has sometimes been attributed to a 
severe shortage of horses in the Assyrian army, and while such a hypothesis 
is plausible, it remains unproven. 

The arid environment of the Near East restricted armies and caravans to 
routes with good access to water and food; hence control of roads and navi- 
gable waterways was strategically essential. On the march through friendly 
territory, the army lived off food collected by the local authorities (client rul- 
ers or provincial governors) at forward supply depots. In enemy territory, the 
Assyrians foraged for food, although soldiers also received rations of barley 
and oil. 12 Campaign season typically began after the spring rains and lasted 
until the onset of winter, which soldiers passed in camp or at home. Bat- 
tle tactics included standard maneuvers such as flanking and envelopment, 
but because of the many untrained levies in their ranks, only the elite heavy- 
infantry units, chariotry, and cavalry could perform complex movements. 13 
Excellent engineers, the Assyrians were particularly adept at siege warfare; 
they built siege ramps; employed siege towers, battering rams, ladders, and 
grappling hooks; and mined under walls. Artillery such as catapults had not 
yet been invented. 

We assume that the Babylonian army was similar in character to the Assyrian 
army, but since it consisted mainly of urban Babylonians and tribal Arameans 
and Chaldeans, it was probably a more homogeneous force. Lacking the Assyr- 
ians sophisticated imperial administrative system to facilitate levying troops, 
the Babylonians mustered soldiers from the rich estates of major temples, from 
specially designated bow fiefs, and from among the citizenry. 14 Having fought 
the Assyrians regularly for centuries, the Babylonians were well acquainted 
with all aspects of Assyrian military operations and probably organized their 
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forces according to the Assyrian model The Medes, too, were familiar with the 
Assyrians, whose kings they had both fought and served in the past 15 In the late 
seventh century, the Median army consisted of a large elite cavalry and massed 
infantry, at least some of whom would have been armed similarly to the Assyr- 
ian heavy infantry. 16 Each of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Median armies that 
fought this war probably numbered in the tens of thousands. 

The War 

The war that brought down the Assyrian Empire and destroyed its heartland 
began unremarkably as the latest phase in the protracted struggle for control 
of Babylonia. During the eighth and seventh centuries BCE (the heyday of 
the empire), the Assyrians employed a number of strategies to pacify their 
southern neighbors: direct rule by the Assyrian king or his designated rep- 
resentative (e.g., the king's son or brother), indirect rule via a Babylonian 
puppet king, or, as a last resort, subjugation by brute force. Babylonia's eth- 
nic and political diversity made Assyria's task even more difficult. Although 
Assyria had some success gaining the support of Babylonia's urban popu- 
lations, tribal factions— particularly the Chaldeans and Arameans in the 
south and east— would not submit to the Pax Assyriaca and rebelled at the 
slightest opportunity. In spite of the prolonged military effort and the tre- 
mendous cost of subduing Babylonia, the Assyrians considered the area too 
important strategically and too lucrative economically to relinquish. Rare 
peaceful interludes only masked underlying problems and gave the would- 
be rebels time to regroup. No matter what steps the Assyrians took to pacify 
Babylonia, the political situation invariably devolved into a state of volatil- 
ity and violence. Between 745 and 648, the Assyrians fought several major 
wars there, although each victory achieved only temporary peace. Eventu- 
ally, Assyria's failure to solve its "Babylonian problem" proved catastrophic. 

The endgame began around 627 BCE after both the long-lived Assyrian 
king, Ashurbanipal, and the last Assyrian-appointed ruler of Babylonia, Kan- 
dalanu, had died, thereby ending an unusually long interlude (around twenty 
years) of relative peace and prosperity. 17 There ensued a period of upheaval 
and civil war in both countries as rival claimants to the respective thrones 
struggled for supremacy. By 626 Sin-shar-ishkun, one of Ashurbanipals sons, 
had established himself as king of Assyria, and Nabopolassar, a Babylonian 
official of nonroyal descent, had declared himself king in that country. 18 For 
the next ten years or so, these two men vied for control of Babylonia. During 
the initial phase of the war, which took place entirely on Babylonian soil, the 
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advantage oscillated dramatically between the two opponents. The Nabopol- 
assar Chronicle describes a typical episode of this type of maneuver warfare: 

The first year of Nabopolassar (626 BC): ... On the twenty-first day of 
the month Iyyar (April/May) the army of Assyria entered Raq[mat] and 
carried off its property. ... On the ninth day of the month Ab (July/ 
August) Nabopolassar and his army [marched] to Raqm[at]. He did battle 
against Raqmat but did not seize the city. The Assyrian army arrived so he 
retreated before them and withdrew. 19 

After suffering early reverses, Nabopolassar gradually gained the upper hand 
by attrition, and by 617 he had pushed the Assyrian army out of Babylonia. 
Pro-Assyrian factions remained in cities such as Nippur and Ur, whose con- 
tinued support of Assyrian rule hindered Nabopolassar s consolidation of 

power for some time. 20 

The end of the Assyrian occupation of Babylonia marked the beginning 
of a new phase in the war, though this would not have been recognized as 
particularly significant at the time. Up until this point, the conflict had been 
characteristic of previous Assyro-Babylonian wars: all the fighting took place 
in Babylonia, with no decisive outcome. Since the Assyrians were accus- 
tomed to occasional reverses against the Babylonians, historical precedence 
would have suggested that Sin-shar-ishkuns situation was a temporary 
inconvenience. This view could not have been more wrong. 

In 616 BCE Nabopolassar took the war outside Babylonia for the first time 
when he campaigned up the Euphrates into Assyrian-held territory in Syria. 
He took possession of the city of Hindanu and then defeated an Assyrian 
army near Gablini on the Balikh River, after which he pushed even farther 
north to the Habur River, cutting a wide swath of destruction as he went. 
In response, the Assyrian army (including Egyptian allies) regrouped and 
pursued the Babylonians back to Gablini without engaging them in battle. 
Both sides then withdrew, although Nabopolassar retained control of Hin- 
danu. 21 The Babylonians now held the middle Euphrates and thus the west- 
ern portion of the main east-west travel corridor. 22 Taking control of the 
central Euphrates was probably the main objective in this campaign and the 
first step in a strategic plan to keep the Assyrians out of Babylonia. However, 
Nabopolassar s withdrawal before the oncoming Assyrian army, indicates 
that he was not yet prepared to mount an all-out invasion of enemy territory. 
At this juncture, his plans did not include the conquest of Assyria but simply 
aimed to secure Babylonian independence and his own rule. 
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After achieving success on Assyria's western flank, Nabopolassar approached 
Assyria via its eastern side later in the same year. The two armies fought near 
Arraphka (modern Kirkuk) and "the Assyrian army retreated before the army 
of Akkad (Babylonia). They (the Babylonians) inflicted a major defeat on 
it and pushed it back as far as the Zab River. They seized their chariots and 
horses and robbed them greatly." 23 In so doing, the Babylonians effectively 
eliminated Assyria's grip on the sparsely populated middle-Tigris buffer zone 
between the two countries. For the first time in centuries, the Babylonians 
controlled the area right up to the southern edge of the Assyrian heartland. 
Moreover, control of the entire Mesopotamian section of the east-west road 
afforded Nabopolassar new commercial and military advantages while imped- 
ing his enemy's mobility and access to important resources. 24 The Babylonian 
king had achieved his initial objectives with relative ease, and with his throne 
now fairly secure, there was nothing to prevent him from continuing offensive 
operations against Assyria. What had begun as another chapter in the struggle 
for hegemony over Babylonia soon became a fight for Assyria's very survival. 

For the next two years, Nabopolassar kept up the pressure on Assyria. In 
615 Babylonian forces entered the heartland and briefly assaulted Assur, the 
empires principal cult center and its southernmost city. Moving swiftly to 
counterattack, Sin-shar-ishkun managed to lift the siege and push the Baby- 
lonians back to Takritain (modern Tikrit), where he besieged them in turn 
until he was forced to retreat. 25 Although the territorial scope of the con- 
flict had changed now that Nabopolassar was the aggressor, the war was still 
being fought in the style of maneuver, attack, counterattack, and retreat that 
characterized its first phase. Neither side yet had the means or the confidence 
to seek a decisive confrontation. Even after repeated setbacks, the Assyrian 
army remained capable of rapid response and swift counteroffensive. The 
war thus far was entirely "normal," both sides having fought according to 
standard military practice. All that was about to change. 

The wars turning point came in 614 when a new enemy, the Medes, 
launched a surprise attack against the Assyrian heartland from the east. 26 A 
seminomadic tribal people, the Medes had long controlled territory in the 
eastern Zagros range but, from the eighth century on, had become increas- 
ingly involved in the mountain states bordering Assyria and Babylonia. It is 
possible that internal political strife caused by the war's disruption of their 
economy, which was tied to those of Assyria and Babylonia, inspired the 
Medes intervention. 27 Whatever motivated it, the Medes entrance into the 
war delivered a shock from which the Assyrians could not recover, for their 
new enemies gave no quarter and destroyed all they could not carry off. 
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The Medes swept through the heartland, sacking Tarbisu and Assur and 
attacking Nineveh and Nimrud, both of which managed to hold out. Even 
so, at Nimrud the Medes ravaged the lower town and substantially damaged 
the fortification wall of its arsenal, Fort Shalmaneser. 28 The destruction of 
Assur, Assyria's holiest city, had a profound impact on people throughout 
the Near East. The Babylonian Chronicles report of these events emphasizes 
the violence of the Medes, who "inflicted a terrible defeat on a great people, 
pillaged and looted them, and [robbed them]." 29 Nabopolassar, eager to gain 
valuable military support (and just as eager to avoid making the Medes his 
enemies), immediately made an alliance with the Median leader, Cyaxares. 
Winter brought the Assyrians a brief respite as uncertain weather and lack of 
supplies forced their enemies to return to their respective homelands. 

Despite being badly outnumbered and facing invasion on two fronts, 
the Assyrians did not recognize the gravity of their situation; they did not 
fall back into defensive positions. On the contrary, rather than hastening 
to repair the damage to the fortifications that the Medes had inflicted, the 
people of Nimrud dismantled parts of the wall in preparation for renovat- 
ing it at some later date. 30 The renovations would never be completed. In the 
meantime, Sin-shar-ishkun continued to press the attack. In a bold attempt 
to forestall joint enemy operations and move the wars center of gravity away 
from Assyria, he went on the attack in 613. His eastern flank protected by 
tribal (possibly Scythian) allies, 3 ' the Assyrian king was able to force Nabo- 
polassar out of Anat (on the middle Euphrates), where he had been trying to 
suppress the Assyrian -backed rebellion of a local tribe, the Suhu. 32 Babylo- 
nia's subsequent withdrawal from the area did not significantly alter Assyria's 
fortunes, however, and it may have been at this point that Sin-shar-ishkun 
finally grasped the severity of the crisis. 

Two cuneiform documents, a fragmentary letter from Sin-shar-ishkun 
and Nabopolassars possible response, show that a diplomatic exchange 
between the two kings might have taken place around this time. If, as is 
likely, these tablets are genuine and belong together, their contents suggest 
that they date to the period just before the fall of Assyria. 33 In his letter, the 
Assyrian king attempts to appease Nabopolassar in order to "quiet his fiery 
heart" and prevent further bloodshed. 34 But it seems that Sin-shar-ishkun 
had waited too long to open negotiations; he had nothing to offer that Nabo- 
polassar could not simply take now that the Medes were his allies. Nabopo- 
lassar rejected Sin-shar-ishkun in the harshest of terms, declaring that "the 
wall of Nineveh, which is made of strong stone [by the command of] the 
god Marduk, great lord, I shall pile up like a mound of sand. The city ... its 
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roots I shall pluck out and the foundations of the land I shall obliterate." 35 If 
the Babylonian king had started the war looking for a negotiated peace with 
Assyria, nothing less than total victory would now suffice. Nevertheless, he 
did not anticipate the extremes to which his Median allies would go. 

Within a few months of the failed negotiations, the combined Babylo- 
nian and Median armies had penetrated deep into Assyria, forcing Sin- 
shar-ishkun and the remnants of his army to make a last stand at Nineveh. 36 
An enormous city with fifteen gates, Nineveh stood little chance against a 
determined enemy. After a siege of only three months, the city fell in August 
612 when two or more of its gates were breached. Excavations have uncov- 
ered grisly evidence of Nineveh's final hours, notably the skeletal remains 
of numerous men and boys (aged ten to forty-five) who died defending the 
Halzi gate. 37 The subsequent sack of Nineveh was calculated and thorough: 
the Babylonians and Medes looted the city, symbolically mutilated images 
of the Assyrian kings, and eventually burned the entire place to the ground. 
But the violence did not stop with the destruction of the capital city and the 
death of Sin-shar-ishkun. The survivors retreated to Harran (in southern 
Turkey), where under the leadership of a new king, Assur-uballit II, they 
held out until their final defeat in 609. 

In the meantime, the Assyrian heartland was systematically devastated. At 
sites such as Assur, Nineveh, Nimrud, Dur-Sharrukin, Tarbisu, Imgur-Enlil, 
and Khirbet Khatuniyeh, excavations have uncovered evidence of intense 
fires and widespread destruction. Only two cities, Assur and Arbela, appear 
to have been used later by the Babylonians or Medes, whereas the other sites 
show (at best) only sparse occupation by poor squatters. 38 As one archaeolo- 
gist observed, "It is difficult to exaggerate the intensity of this destruction and 
few if any sites and buildings seem to have escaped unscathed." 39 In fact, what 
happened to Assyria— particularly the destruction of its temples— shocked 
the Babylonians. In his inscriptions, Nabopolassar carefully ascribed his vic- 
tory to divine intervention. 40 By contrast, Nabonidus (555-539), the last king 
of the dynasty founded by Nabopolassar, blamed Cyaxares for the destruc- 
tion of Assyria, declaring that the Median leader "demolished the sanctuaries 
of all the gods of Subartu (Assyria) None of the cult(-centers) he omit- 
ted, laying waste their (sacred) towns worse than a flood storm." Nabonidus 
then claimed a more respectful attitude by his conquering ancestor, Nabopo- 
lassar, "for whom the sacrilegious action of (the god) Marduk was horrible, 
did not raise his hand against the cult(-places) of any of the great gods, but 
left his hair unkempt, (and) slept on the floor (to express his pious despera- 
tion)." 4 ' Although the Babylonians had defeated Assyria, in the process they 
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and their Median allies had violated normal codes of conduct. Indeed, they 
had inflicted so much damage that the heartland began to recover only a 
hundred years later under Persian occupation. 

The Assyrian Way of War 

From the account given here, it would be easy to conclude that the Medes 
and Babylonians had simply outfought a weakened Assyrian military 
led by an incompetent king. After all, if the Babylonian Chronicles are to 
be believed, the Assyrians did not win a single battle after 620 BCE. Nor 
did they do much to defend their territory. Even so, the Assyrians proved 
remarkably hard to beat: they managed to field an army after each devastat- 
ing defeat, continued to carry out offensive operations, and maintained the 
loyalty of their allies to the bitter end. The oft-invoked image of the imperial 
core as shrunken, dysfunctional, and isolated also does not stand up to scru- 
tiny, for even though the empire had lost control of some strategically and 
economically important areas such as Babylonia and parts of Palestine, its 
provinces in Syria and in the northern Tigris region continued to function 
for some time after the destruction of the heartland. 

If fundamental military weakness does not account for Assyria's defeat, then 
what does? The sources, albeit limited, allow us to make three crucial obser- 
vations: first, that the Assyrians never implemented an effective defensive 
strategy; second, that they repeatedly took the offensive against Nabopolas- 
sar; and third, that the Medes intervention entirely changed the nature of the 
war. However, the significance of these points becomes clear only when they • 
are examined in their wider cultural and historical context. 

The polities of the ancient Near East — Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Hatti, 
Urartu, and the city-states of Syria-Palestine and southern Turkey — were 
urban-based monarchies subject to similar environmental constraints, and 
as such, they developed many of the same core social and political institu- 
tions, even as they differed in cultural specifics. Assyria and Babylonia had a 
particular cultural affinity: a common language (different dialects of Akka- 
dian) as well as shared religious and intellectual traditions. As Near Eastern 
states fought one another repeatedly over the centuries, they developed com- 
mon war-fighting styles, conventional behaviors, and an unwritten code of 
conduct. 42 This convergence created shared expectations of warfare and its 
consequences. The effect was to limit somewhat the material and human cost 
of war. Kings usually went to war for security reasons, to quell rebellion or to 
gain control of resources and territory. Achieving these objectives involved 
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diplomacy, negotiation, selective violence, and calculated destruction rather 
than the wholesale ruin meted out to Assyria. Conventional warfare was 
unquestionably brutal, but defeat was not intended to be so absolute as to 
preclude recovery under a new regime. In the normal course of war, targeted 
cities might be sacked and villages destroyed, but the general infrastructure, 
temples, and the conquered peoples' way of life usually were left intact for 
the victor to rule. Over decades of war fought in Babylonia, for example, the 
Assyrians never inflicted the kind of indiscriminate and comprehensive dev- 
astation that they suffered at the hands of the Medes. 43 

Despite Assyria's modern reputation as a brutal oppressor that cowed 
the hapless peoples of the ancient Near East through torture and terrorism, 
Assyrian military methods were generally in line with those of other ancient 
states. The Assyrian practice of taking heads, for instance, can be traced back 
to third-millennium Syria and is considered by some to have transferred to 
Assyria through "cultural migration." 44 Furthermore, the ruthless treatment 
of defeated enemies and the punishment of rebels were prevalent throughout 
the ancient world. 45 In at least one important respect, however, the Assyrians 
seem to have exceeded contemporary practices, namely, by the pervasive 
and graphic representation of violence in royal inscriptions and on sculp- 
tured palace reliefs. Whether the celebration of bloodshed expressed some 
dark cultural trait or had a more overtly political purpose remains hotly con- 
tested. The huge corpus of royal correspondence dealing with the realities 
of imperial rule is singularly devoid of sadism, a fact that belies the popu- 
lar perception of the Assyrians as barbaric despots. Whatever else may have 
been at play, the element of calculation in Assyrian cruelty has long been 
recognized. 46 

The most successful kings carefully weighed the ratio of cost to benefit of 
all official undertakings, military or otherwise. Warfare and punitive actions 
were subject to the same type of calculation that diplomatic, political, or eco- 
nomic endeavors- received. Although the Assyrians recognized the effective- 
ness of clemency in dealing with subject peoples, they also believed, along 
with many other ancient powers, that when conquered territories or clients 
rebelled, the response had to be swift and merciless. If rebellions were not 
quelled decisively, they would spread; all the more reason to make examples 
of the ringleaders in horrific public executions. More important, the king 
who failed to avenge a broken treaty would incur the wrath of his own gods, 
whose honor the rebels had affronted. Under these circumstances, punish- 
ments such as flaying or impaling — far from being imposed at the ruler's 
whim for his personal enjoyment — were carried out according to the pre- 
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cepts of divine justice. The subjects of any Near Eastern state would have 
understood this concept implicitly even as they feared its application. 

By contrast, the Medes unlike the centralized, literate, urbanized societ- 
ies of Assyria or Babylonia, were a loose confederation of tribes and small, 
fortress-based chiefdoms that had come together temporarily under the 
leadership of Cyaxeres in order to plunder and destroy Assyria. Although 
Nabopolassar's vision of the Babylonians as the natural "heirs of Assyria" t 
conformed to age-old Mesopotamian tradition, the Medes did not share that 
tradition, had no imperial ambitions, and lacked the level of state organiza- 
tion required to administer an empire even if they had wanted to do so. 47 
Had events followed historical precedent, Assyria would not have been laid 
waste and abandoned but would have been reorganized into the provinces 
of a new Babylonian empire. That the Babylonians later minimized their 
own role while blaming the Medes for the extreme devastation reveals the 
disjunction between the Near Eastern and Median expectations of war. 48 
Because the Medes did not "play by the rules," their entrance into the war 
constituted a "strategic shock," meaning an event that "suddenly discredits 
many or all preexisting assumptions about the environment and those con- 
ventions that govern effective navigation through it." 49 What happened to 
Assyria truly stunned contemporary Near Eastern societies, not just because 
it was sudden, but because destruction on that level did not follow accepted 
norms. For their part, the Assyrians could not adapt to the new situation but 
doggedly pursued their customary way of war. 

Although it was part of the larger Mesopotamian cultural and military 
tradition, the Assyrian army developed its fundamental character as a result 
of the states unique historical circumstance. During the Middle Assyrian 
period (ca. 1600-1100), surrounded by enemies and with no geographical 
barriers to aid defense, Assyria struggled to survive among the era's great 
powers (Egypt, Kassite Babylonia, Mitanni, and Hatti). The humiliation of 
Mitannian hegemony in the fifteenth century BCE, followed by Aramean 
incursions that drastically reduced Assyrian territory at the end of the 
period, transformed the Assyrians into an aggressive military power whose 
fundamental understanding of warfare was that it should be preemptive 
and offensive rather than defensive. In short, the Assyrians decided that the 
best defense was a good offense. By the ninth century BCE, the impulse to 
secure the heartland of Assyria had combined with the religious mandate 
for imperial expansion to reinforce Assyrian assumptions about warfare. As 
the empire acquired more territory, war naturally gravitated to the periph- 
ery, but this situation simply validated what had become the Assyrians' auto- 
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matic military response to threat: take war to the enemy with overwhelming 
force. 

This offensive principle is nowhere more apparent than in the royal annals 
in which Assyrian kings celebrated their military deeds. After the introduc- 
tion of the genre in the eleventh century BCE, Assyrian campaign narratives 
invariably depicted the king and his army leaving their homeland and enter- 
ing enemy territory to wage war. Each new military operation was intro- 
duced with statements such as "In the fourteenth year of my reign: I mus- 
tered the country; I crossed the Euphrates; twelve kings came against me; 
I fought with them; I accomplished their defeat"; or "In my next campaign, 
I moved swiftly against Babylon whose destruction I sought, and like the 
onset of a storm, I attacked"; or "In my eighth campaign, at the command 
of the gods Assur and Ishtar, I levied my troops and went straight against 
Ummanaldash, king of Elam." 5 ° The annals are essentially military travel- 
ogues. Not only do all campaigns take place outside the Assyrian heartland, 
but (with one or two notable exceptions) they all are prosecuted the same 
way and follow a predictable pattern. The always victorious king marches 
his army out of Assyria into enemy territory, which he proceeds to devastate 
until his opponents submit. Rarely, if ever, do the Assyrians admit to giving 
ground. Assyrian armies might muster in the heartland, but they do not fight 
there. 51 The purpose of royal inscriptions was to celebrate the king's fulfill- 
ment of divine imperatives, not to elucidate royal political goals and military 
strategy or to report mere facts. These texts represent a fundamental unifica- 
tion of ideology and practice: Assyrian kings did not passively await attack 
but met any threat aggressively, as their sacred duty required. 

Because tradition mandated that every king expand the borders of the 
empire, 52 the army from its inception became an offensive force. Neverthe- 
less, no king could field a large enough army to conquer, police, and pacify 
a huge empire. Maintaining a hold on territory thus depended on a shrewd 
balance of diplomacy and ruthlessly applied violence. As long as the threat of 
retaliation or the promise of reward prevented rebellion among client states 
and provinces, the army could operate anywhere outside the core without 
threat to national security. Although some soldiers garrisoned strategically 
placed forts and provincial cities throughout the empire, the Assyrian army 
was more often used to attack than to occupy or defend. To that end, the 
Assyrians developed appropriate organizational and operational capabilities: 
superior training, weapons, and logistical support; an aptitude for maneuver 
and rapid deployment; and a facility for combined arms operations involv- 
ing chariots, cavalry, and variously armed infantry units. Imperial expansion 
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and continuing military success constantly reinforced expectations of how 
wars should be waged, and the notion that wars were fought on the periph- 
ery far from the imperial core became ingrained. 

Assyria's military achievements brought unprecedented security to its 
heartland. After Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076) evicted the Babylonians from 
Ekallate (slightly northeast of Assur) at the end of the twelfth century, no 
heartland city was besieged and no organized foreign invasion force pen- 
etrated its borders until 615 when the Babylonians first attempted to take 
Assur. The Assyrian core was free of invasion for more than five hundred 
years — an astounding record that no other Near Eastern state could even 
approximate. The Assyrians had perfected an extremely effective system of 
conquest and control that brought peace to their heartland and much of the 
empire as well. Even though these prevailing conditions profoundly shaped 
the Assyrians' concept of how war should and would be waged, they also 
inevitably seduced people into taking the heartlands invulnerability for 
granted. 

The main goal of imperial expansion was to supply and enrich the core. 
Assyria's primary mode of production was agriculture, and the country 
lacked many essential resources, including wood, metal, and stone. As the 
empire grew, its kings struggled to secure and manage the vital commodi- 
ties that urban growth demanded and that the local rural population could 
not furnish. 55 Indeed, such goals might even be termed the very function of 
empire. By the seventh century, the large size of Assyria's cities — Nimrud, 
Nineveh, Assur, and Dur-Sharrukin — had a significant impact on local set- 
tlement patterns and the rural population. Even Assur, the smallest of these, 
was reasonably large, at about 70 hectares. 54 More than ten times larger, 
Nineveh covered about 780 hectares and had an estimated population of as 
many as 230,ooo. 55 The demand for supplies and the uncertainties of climate 
and agriculture meant that food had to be shipped into the cities from the 
provinces, and because the cities took in much more than they produced, 
they eventually became a burden on the economy. 56 In response, kings 
undertook substantial public projects to provide housing and fresh water, 
facilitate the transportation of goods, and enhance communication between 
the heartland and distant parts of the empire. 

As centers of commerce and intellectual and religious activity and as sym- 
bols of royal power, cities not only had to be easily accessible to a variety 
of groups (e.g., tribute-bearing foreign delegations and merchants' cara- 
vans), but they also had to be appropriately impressive. The most successful 
kings spared no expense in making capitals fabulous, but in their desire to 
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stimulate production and glorify Assyria, they occasionally sacrificed defen- 
sive utility. 57 Sargon II (720-705), who built a new capital, Dur-Sharrukin, 
on virgin soil, claimed in his inscriptions that his purpose was to "provide 
the wide land of Assyria with food to repletion," 58 Its martial designation dur 
(Akkadian for fort or wall) notwithstanding, the city's location on an open 
plain devoid of protective topographical features indicates that the ideologi- 
cal message it conveyed took precedence over military considerations. The 
fortification wall, though augmented by towers and possibly topped by stone 
crenellations, was only about twelve meters high, and each of the city's seven 
double-gates had a straight- axis approach. In addition, the platform of the 
citadel projected beyond the city wall, an innovation that traded security for 
the visual effect of "riding on the walls." 59 

Sargon's son Sennacherib (704-681) was even more ambitious than his 
father. After more than doubling the size of Nineveh, Sennacherib initiated 
massive improvements, some of which involved elaborate fortifications: a 
huge wall, a moat, and an outer rampart. He made Nineveh's water supply 
system, rather than the city's defenses, his priority and built some 150 kilo- 
meters of canals, tunnels, aqueducts, and dams in order to supply water to 
the city, its surrounding fields, and his splendid gardens. 60 As a result, the 
full fortification program was never completed. Nineveh's twelve-kilometer 
perimeter wall exceeded fifteen meters in height and included numerous 
towers, but any defensive advantage it afforded was compromised by the 
city's fifteen gates, which opened directly onto wide roadways that linked 
Nineveh to Assyria's other main cities. 61 Here, as at Nimrud, Dur-Sharrukin, 
and Assur, convenient access in peacetime became a lethal vulnerability dur- 
ing a siege. 

This is not to say that the Assyrians skimped on fortifications. Masters 
of siege warfare, they employed all the standard defensive measures: double 
walls, rampartSi moats, ditches, glacis, and deep gates with towers to pro- 
vide enfilading fire. Yet, after Assyrian prosperity began to wane toward the 
end of Ashurbanipals reign, economic and political constraints prevented 
subsequent kings from matching their predecessors' building achievements. 
Construction projects of all types declined in number and scope. Under 
these circumstances, extending defenses that had not been needed since time 
immemorial would have been unconscionable. Although the last kings of 
Assyria made necessary repairs to city defenses, they undertook no improve- 
ments and made no attempt to address the access problem posed by the 
gates. The fact that Assur, Nimrud, and Nineveh held out the first time they 
were attacked belies the notion that city defenses had seriously deteriorated. 
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On the contrary, what proved Assyria's undoing was the belief that fortifi- 
cations, however elaborate, would be enough to stop a determined enemy. 
Centuries of peace had made the idea of invasion seem far-fetched. 

Conclusion 

The Assyrians had no defensive strategy for the heartland because experi- 
ence confirmed that they did not need one and because they were entirely 
confident in the way they waged war. Consequently, when the unthinkable 
actually happened and foreign armies penetrated the Assyrian heartland for 
the first time in five hundred years, Assyria was not prepared to defend itself. 
Throughout the war, Sin-shar-ishkun's actions were characteristic; he did not 
stay to defend his territory, but faithful to the Assyrian way of war, he kept 
pressing the attack. It probably never occurred to him to do anything else. 
Sin-shar-ishkun applied proven military principles: protect the flank, foment 
rebellion in enemy territory, take the war to the enemy, and concentrate the 
attack on one point of the enemy's position. Under the circumstances, he 
seems to have been a capable general who mustered all the resources at his 
disposal and deployed them rationally (particularly with regard to mobility 
and the use of allies), but in the end he had neither the means nor the time to 
adapt to the new conditions. More important, he simply was not prepared to 
mount an effective defense against a numerically superior enemy whose goal 
was destruction rather than conquest. 

The Assyrians developed expectations of warfare in accordance with their 
social and economic organization in order to meet their political objectives. 
Great success over a long period of time created the deep-seated conviction 
that the heartland was inviolate and that warfare was best executed offen- 
sively. Weakened by economic circumstances and the strategic complacency 
that often accompanies long success, Assyria could not withstand the "game- 
changing" strategic shock that the Medes delivered. In the case of Assyria, 
we clearly see the dangers inherent in a social and military conservatism that 
adhered too stubbornly to preconceived notions about how war should be 
waged and that could not adapt to new challenges. 

This chapter has stressed the need to evaluate warfare in its cultural con- 
text. Viewed in isolation, the Assyrians' last war is an unenlightening con- 
catenation of events: the significance of the Medes' participation is lost; 
Sin-shar-ishkun's offensive strategy remains merely "puzzling"; 62 and the 
vulnerability of the heartland becomes just another example of the standard 
paradigm for imperial collapse. Studied in their proper context, however, 
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these events reveal a great deal about the relationship between warfare and 
culture in the ancient Near East. The Assyrian way of war did more than 
meet the practical exigencies of war; it expressed the Assyrians' (or the 
Assyrian elites') view of themselves — their values, standards, and codes of 
behavior. Assyria's cultural beliefs, in keeping with those of the wider Near 
Eastern community, both guided and gave meaning to their actions on the 
battlefield. Perhaps more than any other factor, their assumptions about war- 
fare condemned the Assyrians to defeat. 
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